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Protestors demonstrate in favor of immigration reform outside Sacramento’s Immigration and Customs Enforcement office on Saturday. 


SAYING NO TO DEPORTATION 


Protestors organize in Sacramento to gain support for immigration reform 


By Stephanie Magallon 


Immigration reform is a major topic 
of conversation that Sacramento State 
students are collaborating with com- 
munity organizations to voice their 
opinion. 

Ethnic studies major Saeeda Islam 
works for the Council on American- 
Islamic Relations, a nationwide civil 
rights organization, and- said many 
‘campus groups, professors and stu- 


dents have collaborated with them to 
create a resolution that will end depor- 
tations. 

“We want students to speak up, help 
outreach, start mobilizing and become 
activists,” Islam said. 

Islam helped coordinate and encour- 
age many Sac State students to attend 
the protest outside of Sacramento’s Im- 
migration and Customs Enforcement 


last Saturday. 

“Our main message at the march was 
to stop breaking up families through 
deportations,” Islam said. “President 
Obama has reached a 2 million mark 
of deportations, which is the largest 
number in history.” 

Ethnic studies lecturer Eric Vega 
attended the protest and is one of the 
professors who have been working 


with the Council on American-Islam- 
ic Relations to help educate students 
and the community on immigration 
reform. 

“If students get involved, listen and 
work with the immigration communi- 
ty, they will learn and agree that this is 
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Student government candidates to campaign unopposed 


By Kathleen Pizzo 


Alongside the many faces of | 


Associated Student Inc.’s lat- 
est campaign signs was a chalk- 
written message etched onto the 
quad’s pavement urging passers- 
by to get involved. 

An unidentified person wrote 
“many of them are unopposed. 
Why CSUS?” The reaction is to 
the March 19 release of the ASI 
candidate list that revealed every 
executive board member position 
is uncontested and two position 
completely vacant. 

ASI President Nielsen Gabriel 
said in the four elections he has 
seen, this has never happened. 

“There’s always been one or 
two but never to this extent,” Ga- 
briel said. “And it’s sad because 
now voters don’t really have a 
choice.” 

The application process to 
run for candidacy has officially 
closed. Unless an unopposed can- 
didate has been disqualified, they 
will take office. Despite this, elec- 
tions will continue. 

The latest news has created an 
obstacle for ASI board members 
who have been expecting a higher 
voter turnout than last year’s re- 
cord 14 percent. 

Director of Social Sciences and 


INSLDE 


Interdisciplinary Students Lauren 
Lombardo is the only candidate 
running for presidency, but said 
she is continuing to campaign 
with hopes of encouraging stu- 
dent involvement. 

“It does not mean that I’ve al- 
ready won,” Lombardo said. “The 
only thing this means is that it’s 
going to be hard to get a higher 
turnout, and we need students to 
come out to vote because we need 
to hear their feedback and get 
them more involved in the pro- 
cess.” 

Lombardo said if students do 
not come out and show support in 
the elections, ASI cannot commu- 
nicate with students about what it 
wants to do, meaning next year’s 
board will not be able to do much 
in terms of advancing Sac State’s 
success and achievement. 

In an attempt to inspire voters, 
ASI still set up signs in the quad, 
familiarizing students with the 
faces of candidates as it has for 
many years. The club challenge, 
a contest that rewards a sum of 
money to whichever on campus 
organization has the most voters, 
will continue as well. 

Unsure of why the candidate 
list is so short , Lombardo said 
she hopes this will never happen 
again in future elections. 
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Big red signs presenting the candidates running for positions in ASI line the walkway 
between the Library and the Union. 


“We just want students to know 
where their money is going and 
who is representing them,” Lom- 
bardo said. 

Currently, Sac State students 
pay a $63 fee each semester for 
ASI, with a $1 increase planned 
for next year. 

Despite the lack of competi- 
tion, all candidates must still go 


bercrombie 


& Bitch(ing) 


OPINION: Autism is on the rise, we 
need to be aware 


through the electoral process. 

The only positions open for 
voters are the director of engi- 
neering and computer science and 
the director of social sciences and 
interdisciplinary studies. Both the 
director of health and human ser- 
vices and the director of educa- 
tion do not have candidates. 

As far as filling vacant posi- 


tions, the incoming president 
will have to conduct a search 
and find applicants. Once ap- 
pointed, they will be granted 
approval from the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

“It has a different dynamic in 
that you’re no longer able to say 
‘f was elected into my position,” 
Gabriel said. 


CULTURE: J’Lissabeth finds S 
and field score high in La Jolla 


herself and shares her story 


INSUFFICIENT 
CAL GRANT 
LEADS 10 
NEW FUNDING 


By Jonathan Ayestas 


' Students receiving finan- 
cial aid are likely to get more 
money through a state trea- 
sury created by two senate 
bills intended to increase fed- 
eral funding for the Cal Grant 
B. 

Press Secretary and Leg- 
islative Aid Claire Conlon 
said the award was not raised 
enough in the past 40 years, 
which is the reason joint bills 
were drafted to increase the 
aid given to the 177,000 Cal 
Grant B recipients, 57,000 of 
them in the California State 
University system. 

The bills, also known as the 
College Access Tax Credit 
Fund, were drafted by Sena- 
tor Kevin De Leon as a way 
to make up for insufficient 
funding from Cal Grant B and 
to address the inflated cost of 
college expenses. 

“Having to pay hundreds 
of dollars for textbooks turns 
low-income students __ into 
slaves to the additional jobs 
they must carry,” De Leon 
said. “This not only short- 
changes the students, but it 
shortchanges the California 
taxpayers who are investing 
in their education.” 

Conlon said a Cal Grant 
B award, if adjusted for to- 
day’s cost of living, should be 
$5,900 a year to pay for text- 
books, transportation, rent, 
food, healthcare and other 
living expenses. The funds 
appropriated are $1,473 in- 
stead, which would be spent 
on textbooks alone for many 
students. 

Cal Grant B awards were 
created in 1969 to help stu- 
dents with college expenses, 
awarding $970 a year, but 
even with a tremendous in- 
crease for the cost of living 
today, funding was raised by 
approximately $500. 

The College Access Tax 
Credit Fund would create a 
treasury where people can do- 
nate funds towards increasing 
financial aid for the individual 
student. When it is time to file 
taxes, contributors will be re- 
turned some of the money do- 
nated through a rebate. 

Associated Students Inc. 
Legislative Affairs Coordina- 
tor Mike Sharif said for every 
dollar donated by an individ- 
ual or corporation, the donor 
would receive 65 cents on the 
first year of the joint bills’ im- 
plementation, the second year 
60 cents and the third year 50 
cents. The money kept by the 
treasury will accumulate in- 
terest. 

Sharif said the predicted 
amount of money that will | 
be donated is $750 million 
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Construction to delay commuters later this month 


By Craig Sanders 


Sacramento State commuters 
could be delayed for more than 
30 minutes a day for the rest of 
the spring semester, starting in 
less than two weeks. 

Under the project name FixS50, 
Caltrans has scheduled four phas- 
es of traffic-interfering repairs to 
U.S. Highway 50 between 18th 
and 24th streets, starting April 22 
and ending June 25. 

Larry Brohman, an associate 
transportation planner for the 
California Department of Trans- 
portation, said the stretch of 
road being worked on has about 
10,000 cars passing through in 
each direction during one peak 
hour, resulting in about a quarter 
of a million cars per day. 

Built in 1968 and known as the 
W/X Viaduct, the two 2,530 foot 
long elevated structures have de- 
veloped wear and tear over the 
years, including extensive cracks 
in the deck and annual bridge 
inspectors decided it was finally 
time to address those issues. 

While there are no safety concerns, Cal- 
trans will focus on rehabilitation by scrap- 
ing out the pavement and installing 4-inch 
concrete road as well as adding steel col- 
umn casings for added protection against 
earthquakes. The kind of temperatures 
needed for the concrete to dry is why the 
repairs need to be during the day. 

Caltrans will also widen the shoulder of 
the roads while adding new concrete barri- 
ers, sign structures and lighting. 

The first two phases of the project from 
April 22 through May 6 could have a 
greater effect on Sac State because they 
focus on the eastbound lanes. 

While Brohman said there will always 
be at least 3 lanes open for cars to drive on, 
Eastbound 50 connectors to Southbound 
99 and Northbound Business 80 will be 
closed for the two-week second phase. 

Brohman said to expect major traffic de- 
lays but the length is difficult to estimate 
because there is no effective way to predict 
driver behavior and know how many com- 
muters will receive the message to plan ac- 
cordingly. 

“We have heard estimates as low as 30 
minutes,” Brohman said while admitting 


those are optimistic predictions. “We are 
planning for the worst and hoping for the 
best.” 

Sacramento State University Transpor- 
tation and Parking Services is heading the 
efforts to diminish the Sac State traffic de- 
lays that could result from this upcoming 
major highway construction project 

Senior Director of UTAPS Tony Lucas 
said he encourages students to increase 
the use of regional transit to decrease the 
amount of cars coming to campus each 
day. 

UTAPS will provide a shuttle between 
campus and the light rail while prepared 
to provide an additional van if their cur- 
rent methods are not effective enough to 
improve traffic. 

Lucas hopes the fear of getting stuck 
in traffic will help start a new culture of 
public transportation and increased bike 
riding. He said the change to such methods 
would not just decrease the amount of cars 
on campus but benefit students financially 
and physically. 

All students pay for the one card com- 
muter sleeves even if they never use one 
and Lucas thinks more people should take 
advantage of that resource. 


“I’m an advocate for public transit,” Lu- 
cas said. “It might be a little ironic because 
UTAPS sells parking passes but that’s not 
what it’s about. It’s about providing good 
transportation with whatever works.” 

If students still insist on driving, Lucas 
encourages carpooling, and at the very 
least he wants everyone to plan for the de- 
lay before it happens by leaving home ear- 
lier and not taking the repairs lightly. 

Lucas said Caltrans has had smooth re- 
pair jobs in the past causing them to be a 
victim of their own success. He said peo- 
ple have such a hard time believing traffic 
will strongly affect them, that they are in 
danger of underestimating how long it will 
take to reach campus. 

Lauren Castle, a senior nursing major, 
said encouraging regional transit is a good 
idea in terms of finance and timeliness. 

“Students should take more advantage 
because we get the service with our tu- 
ition,” Castle said. “It saves money and it 
will be easier when there is extra traffic.” 

As an occasional user of the light rail, 
Castle said it saves her 15 minutes auto- 
matically because she does not have to 
worry about finding a parking space dur- 
ing rush hour. 
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The W/X Viaduct stretch of Highway 50 will be under construction from April 22 to May 21. 


Lucas said students unaware of how to 
use regional transit can take advantage 
of a recent 

Google Maps update that provides 
routes for public shuttles and the light 
rail. He said any student can make the 
change if they are willing to break their 
own patterns. 

“They’ve got it (potential) but they 
don’t want to use it because they’re so 
used to flexibility of driving their car,” 
Lucas said. “I don’t know if this project 
will be enough to change people.” 

Brohman said there will be lots of 
alternative options available for com- 
muters and he wants as many people as 
possible to be informed about the im- 
pending construction using. Suggestions 
for students include using smartphone 
apps to find alternative ways of travel 
and developing multiple routes before 
the construction begins. 

Even though the timing of the con- 
struction will be problematic for many, 
Brohman said there was no other choice. 

“Its costly, inconvenient and disrup- 
tive, but it needs to be done,” Brohman 
said. “You can’t avoid it.” 
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for the first year, $700 mil- 
lion for the next year and $600 
million for the third year. Be- 
cause the College Access Tax 
Credit Fund gives back a cer- 
tain amount for each dollar do- 
nated, the first year’s rebates 
would total $190 million. 

Conlon said the joint bills 
would come at no cost to 
the state because the money 
comes from individuals giv- 
ing their own money towards 
the treasury, which helps when 
they file. 

“Donations to the state of 
California can be considered a 
donation deduction on the tax- 
payers’ federal filing,’ Conlon 
said. “They’re getting back 
for dollars they donate to the 
state, about 80 or 85 cents de- 
pending on how they file.” 

Conlon said the joint bills 
have passed the state senate 
and are expected to be ap- 
proved by the assembly floor, 
which will then be given to 
the governor, who said he will 
sign it once he receives it. The 
bill is projected to take effect 
Jan. 1, 2015. 

Because the CSU has the 
second largest enrollment, 
behind the California Com- 
munity Colleges, an increase 
in Cal Grant B funding would’ 
have a bigger impact than with 
the University of California, 
Sharif said. 

“This is not going towards 
their tuition,’ Sharif said. 
“This is going straight to their 
personal bank accounts to help 
them with purchasing books 
and living expenses.” 
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Task force 
set to plan 
Sac State’s 
upcoming 
semesters 


By Kathleen Pizzo 


Upon receiving feedback 
from the Sacramento State 
campus community, the Stra- 
tegic Planning Task Force re- 
leased an initial draft of the 
set of goals designed to guide 
aspects of the university for 
the next several years. 

Since being made available 
for even further comment, the 
task force will soon be devis- 
ing a final draft implement- 
ing suggestions made mostly 
by students, faculty, staff and 
alumni and is set to be put in 
place by President Alexander 
Gonzalez next fall. 

This will be the first re- 
vision to the strategic plan 
since 2007 and will include 
solutions to the dramatic 
changes that have occurred 
within Sac State and public 
higher education since. 

“Since our Strategic Plan 
was last revised in 2007, 
Sacramento State and public 
higher education in general 
have changed dramatically,” 
Gonzalez said in an address 
to the Sac State community. 
“New challenges, opportu-. 
nities and technologies are 
transforming everything we 
do as an institution. 

Michael Wright, special 
assistant to the president’s’ 
office who is in charge of 
working with and facilitating 
the process, said the plan is 
in the guidance of Sac State’s 
mission, vision, values and 
goals as a university. 

“The strategic plan itself 
is a more concise and what 
Pll call (a) living document 
that the university campus 
is going to be asked to sort 
of work in alliance with,” 
Wright said. “It is going to 
create a guideline and goal 
model for each entity on 
campus to meet and work to- 
wards.” 

The plan integrates values 
like student success, commu- 
nity engagement and innova- 
tion into six goals including: 
enhancing student learning 
and success, committing to 
community engagement that 
strengthens and enriches the 
region and builds enduring 
partnerships and excelling as 
a place to learn, work, live 
and visit, promoting a strong 
university identity. 

Wright said in receiving 
feedback from students in 
particular, he found a clear 
desire for pathways to gradu- 
ation and a more open and vi- 
brant campus active at more 
times during the day. 

In an attempt to do so, the 
strategic plan will aim to in- 
crease graduation retention 
rates by reinvigorating and 


.. redesigning the Graduation 


Initiative, reducing bottle- 
neck courses and increasing 
the amount of classes avail- 
able when possible. 

The draft plan aims to 
promote a strong univer- 
sity identity, partially in re- 
sponse to feedback from the 
community by increasing 
positive news regarding the 
campus from external media, 
increasing the number of ap- 
plicants for whom Sac State 
is the first choice college and 
increasing the sale of Sac 
State logo-branded items. 

Wright said one of the 
main priorities in creating 
the plan was to get this sort 
of feedback not just from stu- 
dents, but from the extended 
campus community. 
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Faculty were invited to sit in and facilitate the table discussion at the spring convocation on Monday in the University Union. 


Students share experiences with their race 


By Imran Majid 


As a_ Filipino-American, 
Associated Students Inc. 
President Nielsen Gabriel said 
he has faced typical Asian ste- 
reotypes, including being a 
math whiz and science genius. 

But as a sophomore, Ga- 
briel questioned the validity 
of racial stereotypes after en- 
countering a group of people 
who he met for the first time. 
After learning of Gabriel’s 
ethnicity, one member told 
him “you speak English very 
well.” 

“At that moment, I wasn’t 
sure how to respond,” Gabriel 
said. “I wasn’t sure if it was a 
compliment or a backhanded 
compliment or if it was an in- 
sult.” 

Looking back, Gabriel said 
he felt offended and strongly 
believes making . assump- 
tions based on perceptions 
of race is wrong. He shared 


his thoughts and experiences 
with his peers Monday at Sac- 
ramento State’s annual Spring 
Convocation. 

With the theme “Challenging 
Opportunities and Courageous 
Conversations,” the convoca- 
tion seeked to unite members 
of the campus community 
by discussing different chal- 
lenges and sharing collective 
experiences, including the role 
of mentors, difficulty getting 
classes and racial discrimina- 
tion. 

Sponsored by the President’s 
Committee to Build Campus 
Unity, the diversity and in- 
clusion theme was also influ- 
enced by specific national and 
campus events, including the 
Trayvon Martin shooting and 
a mock student lynching that 
took place outside of Brighton 
Hall last December. 

“We thought it was timely 
in that people could relate to 
all of those other things hap- 
pening at the same time and 


be able to talk about it,” said 
Committee Chair Kimo Ah Yun 
said. “Some people see some- 
thing that happens and become 
paralyzed. We really wanted to 
capture that moment and have a 
discussion about it.” 

The two-hour event provided 
students, faculty and staff lunch 
while encouraging stereotype 
debates and other difficult top- 
ics and conversations. Three 
videos were shown as part of 
a short film competition, and 
included personal stories of the 
first-year experience and cam- 
pus diversity. 

Following the roundtable 
discussion, President Alex- 
ander Gonzalez spoke about 
strengthening campus. unity 
through an open spirit of com- 
munication and honesty. 

“We’re moving forward to- 
gether,” Gonzalez said. “Not 
individually. Not in groups. 
But we’re moving forward to- 
gether as a campus community. 
It helps us confront the difficul- 


ties we encounter as members 
of the university, and there are 
always difficulties.” 

Four panelists including: 
counselor education professor 
Rose Borunda, history pro- 
fessor Jessie Gaston, alumni 
Ron Owens and senior com- 
munication studies major Sean 
Johnson, shared experiences of 
difficult situations following 
Gonzalez’s speech. 

Johnson, who served in the 
military for approximately nine 
years and remains dedicated in 
resolving lesbian, gay, bisexual 


‘and transgender issues in the 


armed forces, said he experi- 
enced difficulty in donating 
blood at last year’s Causeway 
Classic blood drive. 

While he was excited about 
the opportunity, Johnson filled 
out the questionnaire and was 
turned down for being gay. 

“I was immediately disquali- 
fied,” Johnson said. “When I 
asked why, I was told it was 
because I had engaged in risky 


behavior.” 

Frustrated, Johnson said he 
decided to use the opportunity 
to walk away and find a posi- 
tive way to handle the situation 
by educating himself on vari- 
ous efforts to support gay blood 
donation rights. 

“It’s just an outdated policy 
that needs to be looked at,” 
Johnson said. 

Gabriel said if an issue re- 
mains quiet it will become ac- 
cepted, which is why he will 
speak up if he disagrees. He 
said he believes in accepting 
people for what they are and 
for what makes them unique, 
and not judging them based on 
the color of their skin 

“Gaining an understanding 
of where people are coming 
from, the things that make us 
unique and aspects that makes 
us all diverse as a community 
at Sac State are all very crucial 
things we need to be identify- 
ing and discussing,” Gabriel 
said. 


DEGREES offers assistance to undergraduates 


By Ilian Cervantes 


All Sacramento State under- 
graduate students are eligible 
for tutoring, coaching, men- 
toring and advising services 
offered by the Dedicated to 
Educating, Graduating, and 
Retaining Educational Equity 
Students Project, also known 
as DEGREES. 

Implemented in fall 2013 
with the support of a CSU 
Chancellor’s Office grant, 
DEGREES aims to close the 
achievement gap for underrep- 
resented minority students 
and increase graduation 
rates. The project stems 
from a CSU systemwide ini- 
tiative that seeks to increase 
graduation rates by 8 percent 
at each CSU campus by the 
2015-2016 academic year. 

“What this project was de- 
signed to do is figure out a 
comprehensive way to serve 
underrepresented __ students, 
while also providing a larger 
menu of services for all un- 
dergraduate students,” said 
Marcellene Watson-Derbigny, 
associate vice president for 
Student .Retention and Aca- 
demic Success. 

The multi-faceted project 
includes 24-hour tutoring ser- 
vices called Smart Thinking 
for students via Blackboard 
online, as well as focused 
advising within three pilot 
colleges including Arts and 
Letters, Health and Human 
Services and Social Sciences 


First-Time Freshmen 
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2,520 2,658 DAG 23 5 699 3,076 


_ 4-Year Graduation rate 


Underrepresented Minority 


Asian 


Foreign 
White/Others 
All Freshmen 


and Interdisciplinary Studies. 

The project is valuable be- 
cause it not only provides ser- 
vices to students who are trans- 
ferring or are in their first year of 
college, it also tracks graduating 
seniors, said DEGREES Project 
co-Director Viridiana Diaz. 

“It is really important because 
not all students are eligible for 
equity-based programs,” Diaz 
said. “The reason DEGREES 
is unique and very important is 
because it also focuses on upper 
level students like seniors and 
juniors.” 

Students are more likely to 
stay in school and complete 
their degrees if they are engaged 
in the university community, 
said DEGREES faculty adviser 
Kristen Tudor. 

“T think that has been the miss- 
ing link all along,” Tudor said. 
“We really pay a lot of attention 
to freshman when they come in, 


and as they move through their 
time here at Sac State, they may 
end up losing that connection to 
the campus community.” 

Senior microbiology major 
Eliseo Andrade said he had no 
idea how many programs are 
available that help students stay 
focused and on track. He was 
contacted directly from one of 
the coaches in the project. 

“Once he started telling me 
about all the resources that, are 
offered at Sac State, I was im- 
mediately interested,” Andrade 
said. “If he had not contacted 
me, I would have never known 
and I would have never taken 
advantage of any of them.” 

Andrade said the programs 
offered will help him stay fo- 
cused on a quicker path to 
graduation and added that they 
also provided information about 
part-time job opportunities for 
qualified students within his 





field of study. 

A long-term goal for DE- 
GREES is the implementation 
of a campus-wide mentorship 
program. 

Sacramento State “U” Men- 
tor Program in its infancy is 
actively recruiting faculty and 
staff mentors, conducting initial 
training and is uploading pro- 
files to the web that will later be 
used to match students with a 
staff or faculty mentor, Watson- 
Derbigny said. 

DEGREES employs 12 stu- 
dent coaches, who reach out to 
students to assess their academ- 
ic needs and either refer them 
for additional services, provide 
information or schedule meet- 
ings. 

Lead coach Jessica Arauza 
said the coaches attend weekly 
informational meetings where 
speakers present resources 
available on campus. 


She said students are aware of 
the career center, but might not 
be aware about specific services 
they offer like etiquette dinners, 
resume help and workshops. 

“We are really well-informed 
about what resources are avail- 
able for students,” Arauza said. 
“We as coaches can then deliver 
all that information to the stu- 
dents that can benefit from it.” 

As a communication studies 
senior, Arauza said she recom- 
mends the program because it 
helps students maximize their 
education and college experi- 
ence, as well as help make sure 
they are on the right path toward 
graduation. 

“! think that it is important 
that we are fully taking ad- 
vantage of everything that the 
university offers,” Arauza said. 
“That we are essentially maxi- 
mizing those resources that are 
meant for us.” 
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Panelists call for faculty diversity 


By Ilian Cervantes 


The Council for Affirmative 
Action panelist speakers called 
Sacramento State students to 
action April 3, demanding di- 
versity amongst faculty in a 
forum presentation marking 60 
years since the landmark case 
Brown v. Board of Education 
deemed separate but equal seg- 
regation in education as uncon- 
stitutional. 

The forum presentation con- 
sisted of professors from dif- 
ferent departments including: 
ethnic studies, government, 
criminal justice and Native 
American studies and discussed 
issues of equity, access to higher 
education and social justice that 
affect students today. It also 
highlighted activism efforts by 
students facing similar issues in 
the past and called students to 
action if they wanted change. 

“We are reaching a very per- 
ilous moment right now,” said 
government professor Rob- 
ert Oden in his introductory 
speech. “These programs are 
under attack, and the hiring 
of professors of color is drop- 
ping dramatically and students 
are asleep or busy doing other 
things to notice. Either one is 
unacceptable.” 

Today, students are faced with 
the corporatization of univer- 
sities, in which programs are 
scaled back to save money. Eth- 
nic studies are among those ar- 
eas being cut, said Cecil Canton, 
criminal justice professor and 
co-chair for the CSU Council 
for Affirmative Action. 

“We have been working hard 
to maintain these programs at 
places like Long Beach, Stan- 
islaus and San Jose, where these 
programs have been starved 
over the last several years,” Can- 
ton said. “When I say starved, 
1 mean no faculty have been 
allowed to be hired in these 
programs and therefore the pro- 
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Ethnic Studies professor Eric Vega lectures during the forum Thursday morning. 


grams have dwindled in terms 
of size.” 

A graduate from UC Davis in 
1968, Oden participated in the 
student-led strikes organized 
as the Third World Liberation 
Front at San Francisco State 
University and UC Berkeley 
that successfully demanded the 
formation of ethnic studies pro- 
grams within the university. 

“These are events I remember 
and experienced because I was 
there as these events where go- 
ing on,” Oden said. 

African Asian 


American, Chicano and Native 


American, 


American students organized 
in 1968 and 1969 as the Third 
World Liberation Front, de- 
manding the end of all forms of 
racism within UC Berkeley. 

“The end of racism requires 
that specific people are propor- 
tionately represented in terms 
of faculty, administrators and 
specific numbers of admissions,” 
Oden said. 

In retrospect, the students’ 


demands were met and brought 
about the creation of ethnic 
studies programs within uni- 
versities, including the creation 
of the UC Davis Black Stud- 
ies Department in 1970, which 
Oden said was his personal goal 
for his involvement. 

“We won our fight,” Oden 
said. “Today UC Davis is one of 
the more progressive campuses 
around because we fought in 
1968 and laid down the tem- 
plate for how you get these 
things to happen.” 

The projected demographics 
in California for Chicanos and 
Latinos by 2020 is expected to 
be 41 percent of the popula- 
tion compared to 37 percent for 
Caucasian, 13 percent for Asian 
American and 9 percent for Af- 
rican American, according to 
the U.S. Census Bureau. 

“Why should not this uni- 
versity be looking like that in 
2020?” Oden said. “It is going 
backwards.” 

The faculty breakdown by 


race at Sac State is 3.9 African 
American, 8.8 percent Latino, 
13.1 percent Asian American 
and 66 percent Caucasian. 

Student panelist and sociol- 
ogy major Edgar Cruz talked 
about the need for more diver- 
sity among professors in the 
open discussion portion of the 
three-hour forum. 

“I am paying to go to school 
here and | feel cheated be- 
cause there are not professors 
here that look like me,” Cruz 
said. 

Among the various issues 
that where discussed at the 
forum, the issue of diversity 
amongst faculty was prevalent. 

Edward Jones, emeritus as- 
sociate vice president for Stu- 
dent Affairs, encouraged the 
students to study history and 
said activism was the way to 
move forward in the current 
situation. 

“If you don't know your his- 
tory, you are doomed to repeat 
it,” Jones said. 
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STRATEGIC: Best 
ideas from groups 
will be incorporated 


Continued, A1 


During the course of the 
fall semester, multiple fo- 
cus groups and_ town hall 
meetings were held along 
with three to four rotating 
open ended question on the 
Sac State website, soliciting 
input from any member of 
campus. 

John Kepley, assistant to 
the president and director of 
presidential communications 
and member of the Strate- 
gic Plan Task Force, said the 
ultimate philosophy of the 
plan is to get insight from the 
campus community. 

Kepley said tying together 
the views of the variety of 
people on campus and in the 
regional campus invested in 
the Sac State created chal- 
lenges in the creation of the 


plan, although extremely 
necessary. 
“It’s generally — enlight- 


ening for us to hear from 
each group affiliated with 
the campus,” Kepley said. 
“But what students want to 
see may differ from faculty 
members. What we’re do- 
ing is incorporating the best 
ideas for the campus out of 
all of the suggestions.” 

Since the last revision in 
2007, the goals and views 
of Sac State have altered im- 
mensely, particularly in re- 
sponse to the change in the 
budget, Kepley said. 

“Back then, it was cut back 
and now we’re beginning to 
restore some of what we 
lost,” Kepley said. “But now 
it things can’t be business as 
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usual before, the burden has 
shifted from state funding to 
students, so we have to contin- 
ue to improve how responsive 
we are to the community.” 

Although much of the direct 
input phases of the strategic 
planning process are over, 
the draft will still incorporate 
the ideas of campus members 
throughout the next five or six 
years. | 

“The draft is not going to 
be something that is concrete 
and finished,” Wright said. “It 
might change a little bit as we 
begin to use it so it’s not like 
it’s a done deal, once we be- 
gin the implementation stage it 
can change a bit.” 

Wright said this plan pro- 
vides the opportunity to try 
things to find what works at 
Sac State and what does not, 
serving as a guideline while 
be allowed to continually re- 
adjust and reassess in.another 
five years. 





















Sac State survives again it a 99-94 win over UC Irvine. The 
win improves the Hornets record to 7~1, PRS Wa8 
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Drop in any time! 
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#4 Dare to DREAM (Applying for DREAM Act) 1:00—1 :30pm 
#3 Your Money Matters! 2:00—2:30pm 
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Visit Us: Lassen Hall Room 1006 
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ICE: A fight for a violation 
of legislation, human rights 


Continued, Ai 


is an issue that goes against ba- 
sic human rights,” he said. 

Vega has held campus fo- 
rums that allowed students to 
hear from families who have 
suffered from deportations. He 
has also taken students to pre- 
sentations, demonstrations and 
workshops off campus to learn 
about immigration reform and 
to promote education and ad- 
vocacy. 

“My hope is that by involv- 
ing students, a stronger move- 
ment will emerge that will 
make the best possible pro- 
posal for a comprehensive im- 
migration reform,” Vega said. 
“Students alone can’t do much, 
but by working collectively 
and reaching out, they can play 
an important role in changing 
policies.” 

Sac State’s Movimiento Es- 
tudiantil Chican@ de Aztlan 
is one of the student groups 
working with the Council on 
American Islamic Relations. 

“Our organization has gone 
to several of the councils meet- 


ings to see how we can collab- 
orate to create a resolution and 
stand in solidarity,” said Eddie 
Triste pro-chair for MECHA . 

Triste along with other mem- 
bers of his club, intend to write 
a formal declaration to stop de- 
portations that can be adopted 
or inspire a legislator to write a 
proposition. 

“T think deportations are ter- 
rible,” Triste said. “It’s an at- 
tack on race. No undocument- 
ed Europeans or Irish are being 
deported. It’s only people from 
Mexico or Central America.” 

Triste said it is important for 
students to start having these 
conversations with others who 
are not informed because is- 
sues like immigration deten- 
tion centers being privatized, 
militarization in the borders 
and drone strikes on United 
States soil are terrorist attacks 
on the American people. 

Ethnic and women’s studies 
major Tina LeMoine attended 
the protest in representation 
of the Women Studies Student 
Association and has attended 
meetings held by the Sacra- 
mento Immigration Alliance, 


an organization that focuses on 
community education, demon- 
strations and direct advocacy 
toward human rights. 

She said these meetings 
have given her a first-hand ac- 
count on what is happening to 
families. 

“Our government is violat- 
ing international and convent 
laws,” LeMoine said. “Fami- 
lies are being ripped apart and 
babies are either being left in 
foster care or deported with 
their families even though they 
were born in America. It’s just 
disgusting how this system is 
set up.” 

LeMoine has been using 
the information she learned 
in her international law class 
to inform other students why 
deportations are violating the 
law. 

“T rallied the protest on my 
Facebook and cited all the 
laws that are being violated,” 
LeMoine said. “Article 10 says 
families are entitled to protec- 
tion of society and state and 
that isn’t happening. People 
need to understand it’s a viola- 
tion of human rights.” 
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Sandra Ruiz attends the ICE protest that took place on Saturday April 5th for Immigration 


reform. 





Ruhstaller B 


By Erika Bradley 


Owner of Ruhstaller Beer, J.E. 
Paino, said before Sacramento 
State was built, the land consisted 
of hops fields due to its proximity 
to the river, which provided the 
best soil and growing conditions. 

Paino has become part of Sac- 
ramento’s unique history as he 
continues the legacy of Captain 
Frank Ruhstaller, a prominent 
brewer during the late 1800s, 
by bringing back the Ruhstaller 
name, 

“We [Sacramentans] were born 
to make beer,” Paino said. “The 
idea of being a great brewer and 
the farming aspect was every- 
thing for us.” 

Paino started the company four 
years ago and continues to expand 
how much it farms, grows and 
brews. 

“Sacramento (Valley) used to 
be the largest hop growing region 
in the world,” Paino said. “People 
joke we’re the Napa Valley of 
hops.” 

Before the Prohibition, Sac- 
ramento was producing beer in 
amounts that large companies are 
doing today, without the use of 
modern technology. 

“There was no other town on 
the West Coast that could har- 
vest ice and snow all winter long, 
store it and then brew and deliver 
the fresh beer all summer long,” 
Paino said. 

When he discovered the history 
behind Ruhstaller and his promi- 
nence as a brewer in Sacramento, 
Paino was inspired to continue 
the legacy. 

The building, located on the 
corner of 9th and J Streets, was 
the original Ruhstaller headquar- 
ters. Founded in 1890, it was the 
largest brewing company west of 
the Mississippi River. 

Ruhstaller is more than just its 
history. Another draw is the beer 
is made from locally grown hops. 
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Sacramento County school educators attended in opposition of deportation, seeing the 


effects it has on their students with undocumented parents. 





eer continues the hometown legacy 
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With its iconic mesh turtleneck, Ruhstaller local beer is now being sold in several bars and restaurants across Sacramento including Corti Bros. 


The Ruhstaller farm and yard, 
located along the I-80 freeway in 
Dixon, is one and a half acres, but 
expected to expand to nearly eight 
acres by the end of the month. 
The three main brews the com- 
pany distributes are the “1881”, 
“The Captain” and “Gilt Edge.” 
The “1881” is light and crisp 
beer and it pairs well with food 
as it has a balanced and sophisti- 


cated taste, while “The Captain” 
is a dark beer in color, but light in 
terms of taste. It expresses a more 
aromatic quality of the hops. The 
“Gilt Edge” is a layered beer in 
terms of flavor, but very “hoppy.” 

Paino has brought the brand 
back through his work with Dar- 
rell Corti, owner of Corti Brothers 
grocery store, who helped him get 
in contact with local hop farm- 


ers. He is also in contact with the 
Ruhstaller family, who supports 
him in continuing Frank Ruhstall- 
er’s legacy. 

Ruhstaller Beer can be found in 
about 70 different locations in the 
Sacramento area and throughout 
California, including Corti Broth- 
ers, Nugget Markets and Grange 
restaurant. 

Nickolas Duren, general man- 


ager of Grange Restaurant and 
Bar, said Ruhstaller Beer is the 
featured happy hour draft and has 
been very successful. 

“The guests that don’t know 
about [Ruhstaller] are intrigued 
by the history,” Duren said. “Any- 
thing pre-prohibition is a success 
now from a marketing standpoint. 
The variety of beers produced 
that work well with our food is an 


added bonus.” 

Alex Costa, an employee at the 
brewing company, has a passion 
for hand-crafted beers and said he 
likes the way Ruhstaller has mar- 
keted its beer. 

“This isn’t just a craft brewery,” 
Costa said. “It’s a story (and is) a 
legacy that we’re trying to carry 
on to as many people as we can.” 
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Autism awareness month 
deserves attention, support 


By Kelly Abercrombie 


April is autism awareness 
month, dedicated to the shar- 
ing of information people 
should take the effort to pay 
attention. 

According to the Center for 
Disease Control and Preven- 
tion 2012 
annual au- 
tism report, 
over the 
last year the 
prevalence 
of autism in 
the United 
States has 
risen from | in 68 to 1 in 54 
children. When research is 
paired with public awareness 
and support, families with 
autistic children can get the 
help they need. 

“Autism has not impacted 
me personally, but I find it 
terrifying it has increased 
over the past three years,” 
said senior social work major 
Connie Falconer. “We need to 
look closer at our food in our 
houses.” 

UC Davis MIND Institute 
conducts studies such as the 
Autism Phenome Project in 
an effort to study children 2 
to 3 years old. Data gathered 
from children with autism are 
compared to children of typi- 
cal development. 

The APP is a longitudinal 
study with families returning 
for follow-up evaluations for 
several years, according to the 
UC Davis website. 

Many individuals show 
their support through wearing 
a blue sash and some office 
buildings and college cam- 
puses across the country even 
dawn blue lights as a tribute. 

“Autism awareness is 
important for a variety of 
reasons,” said alumna Se- 
nior Behavioral Therapist at 
Center for Autism and Related 
Disorders Lisa Peterson. “The 
main one I can think of is 
awareness is often the first 
and most beneficial step taken 
towards early intervention. 
When it comes to receiving an 





early diagnosis, every single 
day makes a difference.” 

The key to autism aware- 
ness is to find the early 
signs, so as to help with 
treatment. Many parents 
have mixed emotions when 
first discovering their child 
has autism. Most first 
discovery stories come as a 
shock. 

' “Many people with chil- 
dren with autism state they 
don’t want awareness, they 
want acceptance,” said Cyn- 
thia Well Ejiogu, whose son 
has autism. “This dream is 
hard to live with. Autism has 
cost me a normal life, my 
son a normal life, my mar- 
riage and how I will live my 
retirement, but I would not 
trade my guy for anything.” 

Children who struggle 
with autism not only affects 
them but their families. 
Autism awareness month is 
not about parading around 
wearing a sash and telling 
your friends you. donated 
to a cause. It is about real 
understanding of a problem, 
which can be slowly fixed. 

“Behavioral therapy will 
work wonders when admin- 
istered to a child at the age 
of two because it works with 
the child’s brain plasticity,” 
Peterson said. 

With early detection a 
child can be placed in a 
school where behavioral 
therapy is a constant activity, 
in order to condition these 
children to perform simple 
tasks we take for granted in 
our lives. 

“To attack gives parents 
the idea of control in a situ- 
ation where there is none. 
You can get therapy for your 
child, the younger the bet- 
ter,” Ejiogu said. 

A lot of good advice is all 
around us, and as people of 
this world we need to take 
our blinders off, look at the 
needs of people around us 
and support them. Autism 
awareness is all about sup- 
port, so lets give it. 
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OPINION 


Facebook photo double-standard 


Social media lacks consistency 
in public photo policy, leaves 
domestic violence ignored 


By Natalie Gray 


We’ve all indulged in 
a little internet surfing to 
laugh at ridiculous memes, 
but when certain pictures 
surface cracking jokes about 
suicide, domestic violence 
and rape, there needs to be 
some regulation. 

Out of all social media 
sites, Facebook is probably 
best known 
for having 
these types 
of images, 
posted 
from vari- 
Ous pages 
— avery 
popular 
one being No Hope For 
the Human Race. The page 
administrators consistently 
post these seemingly harm- 
less memes with cheesy 
jokes or outrageous stereo- 
types, but the page is also 
known for having its images 
reported — constantly. 

Having reported an image 
myself, on a different Face- 
book page, I was incred- 
ibly disappointed to read 
that the post did not violate 
Facebook’s community 
standards. The image was of 
a woman, blindfolded with 
tape over her mouth, and 
the words, “Don’t wrap it 
and tap it; Tape her and rape 
her.” 

Go ahead and let that sink 
in for a minute. A blatant 
rape joke does not violate 
Facebook’s standards? 
Something is amiss. 

“Facebook’s current 
photo policy is not imple- 
mented when it comes to 
the violence and sexual 
objectification of women,” 
said junior women’s studies 
major Tina LeMoine. “The 
fact that violent images are 
not categorized as a form of 





hate speech or as malicious 


portrayals of women, reflects 


the inequality and lower sta- 
tus women still have in this 


country. If women were truly 


equal to their male counter- 
parts, these images would be 


almost non-existent and there 
would be consequences to the 


persons creating these types 
of materials.” 

Several times administra- 
tors of the site have deleted 
and banned users for posting 
photos of women breastfeed- 
ing their babies. 

Every time a breastfeeding 


picture has been reported and 


removed, Facebook makes 

an apology, but nothing ever 
changes. Leading us to ques- 
tion how a mother, using her 


Makes perfect sense.” 

Rape culture is in full 
swing, and it’s only getting 
worse. 

A few weeks ago, I posted 
an image of a half-naked 
woman with the words, “Still 
not asking for it” painted 
across her bare torso. The im- 
age, protesting slut shaming 
of rape victims, was instantly 
reported under nudity and 
pornographic material, and is 
currently still under investi- 
gation where Facebook will 
decide if it stays or not. 

I immediately went to 
read the policy, which states: 
“Facebook has a strict policy 
against the sharing of por- 
nographic content and any 
explicitly sexual content 
where a minor is involved... 
We aspire to respect people’s 
right to share content of 
personal importance, whether 
those are photos of a sculp- 
ture like Michelangelo’s 





“T understand everyone has the power to 
speak freely, but when it promotes sexism 
and violence, it needs to be silenced.” 


- Sac State alumna Melissa Warren 





body to naturally feed her 
infant is more offensive than 
a meme about rape. 
“Facebook needs to work 

harder on distinguishing the 
difference between sexist, 
racist, homophobic photos 
versus photos that prompt 


change,” said alumna Melissa 


Warren. “I posted a photo of 
a Victoria Secret model and 
a woman breastfeeding. The 
woman breastfeeding was 
reported because it was seen 
as offensive. So we can post 
pictures showing a woman’s 
body, but as soon as we post 
a picture that depicts the 
natural use of a woman’s 


body, that is seen as obscene. 


‘Yous’ serve as mentors for everyone 





By Brittney Cracchiolo 


There is always one person you will 
never forget. It could be a relative, an ex, 
a teacher or a stranger, but they impacted 
a part of your life and for that they will 
always be on a shelf somewhere in your 
heart. 

Think of the person that taught you a 
skill: how to tie your shoe, make maca- 
roni and cheese or what 
H20 stands for. Think 
of a person who taught 
you an important les- 
son: that love exists 
in many forms, learn 
from others mistakes or 
procrastinating on as- 
signments does not help 
your grade. Thank these people because 
they were a large part of how we develop 
our character and self-awareness. 

These people are “yous.” Every person 
has met someone that has stayed with 
them in some way, the names may be 
different, but we all have them. They 
can make us upset, they are people that 
sometimes we wish we could forget or 
people that inspire us to move forward, 
but no matter how much some don’t 
want to admit it, these “yous” are impor- 
tant and deserve recognition. 

“(You are) the most amazing person 
I know. (You are) so strong-willed and 
dominant. (You) inspire me to enjoy ev- 
ery moment of my life and to learn to let 
go and be thankful for what I have. (You) 





never makes excuses to not do something 
because you never know what could 
happen,” said junior child development 
major Heather Elkins. 

Actions speak where words cannot. 
There are remarkable people in this 
world, and Elkins thanks her special 
person for mentoring her and helping her 
become a well-rounded person. 

“There are still many things I need to 
work on, but I would never trade my re- 
lationship with (you) for anything else,” 
Elkins said. 

Without guidance, our paths seem 
more like a lane at a bowling alley — long 
and narrow — but the “yous” we encoun- 
ter act as the bumpers to guide us down 
the lane. People may not need definite 
rules, but they need structure to know 
how to keep moving forward. 

“T want to thank you for inspite of 
what you have gone through, for being 
patient as I deal with my own self and 
not feeling the need to control my course 
of action, regardless of your ultimately 
superior experience,” said junior psy- 
chology major Jonathan Wertz. 

Every person that crosses our path 
has impacted us and left an invisible 
footprint. Those that have walked into 
our lives and been present through life’s 
highlights, difficult times or somewhere 
in between, but were still part of our life 
and forever remain in our memories. 

“The ‘yous’ are important in our lives 
because without them, our self-identity is 
completely illusory. Our impact on other 


\ ‘ 


lives truly defines us and our relation- 
ships with one another,” Wertz said. 

It is character that these “yous” af- 
fect. Their presence, their words or 
their actions; it could be anything that 
they do, but something about them 
resonates. 

Senior nutrition major Charles 
Goeken said his *’you” taught him the 
meaning of following through. 

“If you say you are going to do some- 
thing, do it, otherwise don’t complain 
about how things are, don’t whine when 
you can’t get your way (until) you step 
up or accept the fact that things aren’t 
going to change, and make the best out 
of them,” Goeken said. 

Time is necessary for us to under- 
stand and to learn from these lessons 
we never thought we needed. 

You were the person in my life that 
changed how I look at a challenge. 
Four years of dedication and love of 
the sport, I thought I earned my spot. It 
has been a few years, but thank you for 
making that decision because it was the 
motivation I needed to know that life is 
a basket toss that requires strength of 
others to make you fly. You lit a spark 
in my heart to constantly chase success 
and push harder for what I want. 

No matter what the world may think, 
we all have a “you,” and it is time to 
thank them. 


David or family photos of a 
child breastfeeding.” 
Interesting, considering 
the multiple breastfeeding 
pictures that are still being 
removed from Facebook, 
but girls can post borderline 
naked pictures of themselves 
and everything is just peachy. 
It doesn’t take a prude or 
someone lacking a sense of 
humor to see that something 
is wrong with Facebook’s 
implementation of its com- 
munity standards. Rape jokes 
are not funny and breastfeed- 
ing isn’t offensive — end of 
story. Yet daily we can see 
memes like “rape sloth” with 
jokes such as, “She put me in 
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the friend-zone...so I put her 
in the rape-zone” posted on 
the Rape Sloth twitter page. 

“T understand everyone has 
the power to speak freely, 
but when it promotes sexism 
and violence, it needs to be 
silenced. There is a differ- 
ence between inciting change 
and equality and inciting 
oppression and brutality,” 
Warren said. “Facebook 
needs to be more diligent in 
removing oppressive photos 
that promote rape culture. I 
understand no one can fully 
eradicate Facebook of those 
photos, but an effort will 
hopefully prompt change.” 

Many of us are left won- 
dering what is so offensive 
about a woman whose point 
about rape culture was better 
proved by being half-naked, 
but people are not offended 
by a photo of an unconscious 
woman with the words, 
“Slipped the bitch a rufie. 
Bitches love rufie.” 

“Tf there was a zero 
tolerance for these types of 
hateful images they would 
not be up for as long as they 
are. These images continue 
to be posted and allowed 
because the people in control 
are wrapped up in it as well,” 
LeMoine said. “Our genera- 
tion has been desensitized 
to these issues to the point 
where raping has become a 
normalized and acceptable 
practice. Slut shaming and 
victim blaming are at an all 
time high.” 

Pages have started popping 
up encouraging people to use 
the hashtag FBrape in order 
to put pressure on Facebook 
to remove images promoting 
rape and sexual assault — 
things that should already fall 
under their definition of hate 
speech, but don’t. 
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JUNIOR GOLFER 
FOCUSES ON 
ATTITUDE TO 
IMPROVE GAME 


By Daniel Harrison 


_ For Sacramento State men’s 
golfer Owen Taylor, golf is a 
sport that can turn him from 
confident to angry in a matter 
of seconds. He has spent count- 
less hours this summer working 
on his game and not letting his 
emotions get the best of him. 

Taylor is playing his best golf 
of the season with only one fin- 
ish outside the top-15 this year 
back in October. In fact, in the 
five tournaments he has played 
this Spring, he has had three top- 
5 finishes. 

Call it confidence, call it hard 
work, but his teammate and 
roommate freshman Cody Bates 
believes both are leading Taylor 
to his best year of golf so far. 

“He definitely puts in more 
time than anybody else on the 
team,” Bates said. “[Owen] is 
playing with so much confi- 
dence right now. I would say 
that golf is 90 percent mental, so 
if you have that confidence you 
should be posting good scores.” 

Along with good scores, Tay- 
lor is currently ranked 68th in 
the country. He has averaged 
a 70.2 in his second rounds of 
golf, a number that is nearly two 
strokes lower than his average in 
rounds one and three. 

Taylor has gone from 0-of-11 
top-15 finishes last season to 
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Baseball 
undefeated 
in WAC 
Conference 


By Curtis Manlapig 


Sacramento State baseball 
will take its 9-O Western Athletic 
Conference record to Phoenix, 
this weekend to take on second 
place Grand Canyon University. 

The Hornets are coming off a 
three-game sweep over Seattle 
University, their third consecu- 
tive series sweep over a WAC 
opponent. Sac State is one of 
three teams in the NCAA Div. I 
with an undefeated conference 
record and as of Monday, it has 
the longest winning streak in the 
nation at 12 as of April 8. 

Sac State has even received 
votes in the National Collegiate 
Baseball Writers Association 
top-25 poll. 

Grand Canyon has entered 
its first season in the WAC af- 
ter previously being a part of 
the Div. II Pacific West Con- 
ference. The Antelopes won 40 
games last season and made it to 
the NCAA Division II Baseball 
Championship. 

Grand Canyon is 6-3 in the 
WAC and has a share of second 
place with Utah Valley and the 
University of North Dakota. In 
its last series, the Antelopes lost 
two of three games against the 
University of Texas Pan-Amer- 
ican. 

Sac State has scored 83 runs 
in WAC play, but will be taking 
on a pitching staff with an over- 
all team ERA of 3.28. Leading 
the Antelopes staff is the trio of 
Coley Bruns, Ethan Evanko and 
Jorge Perez. 

Bruns is 5-0 with a 3.02 ERA 
on the season. He leads the team 
in strikeouts with 41. 

Grand Canyon’s signature 
win this season came against the 
University of Arizona. The 2012 
College World Series champi- 
ons were held to just one run by 
Evanko, who threw six innings 
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Women’s golf looks to finalize travel squad 


By Patricia Carpenter 


The Sacramento State women’s golf 
team is in the final stretch of its 2013-14 
season and head coach David Sutherland 
will be evaluating the women’s individ- 
ual performance leading up to the Big 
Sky Championship. 

“We are at a point in the season now 
where we’re so close to our conference 
(tournament),” Sutherland said. “We’re 


really narrowing it down to those five 
gals who are going to go.” 

Four of the women he knows for sure, 
but right now he does not want to give 
out the names because the spots are con- 
tingent on how well they perform lead- 
ing up to their final scheduled tourna- 
ment. 

“It’s always difficult, particularly this 
year where we don’t have clear distinc- 
tion between our top-5 and No. 6-8 play- 


ers,” Sutherland said. 

Sophomores Natalie Bodnar and 
Rockelle Sande are the two players that 
have competed to round out the No. 5 
spot. Bodnar has appeared in only three 
tournaments this year placing in the top- 
30 twice. 

Sande has played in six of the seven 
tournaments this season, but competed 
as an individual in three of those appear- 
ances. She has recorded a top-30 finish 


three times thus far. 

“T’ve had other years where it was just 
obvious and there wasn’t much anxiety 
to it, but we’ll see how it plays out,” 
Sutherland said. “Hopefully I'll make 
the right decision.” 

Sutherland assesses each player in- 
dividually by seeing what players dis- 
played the most consistent numbers 
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Devin Collins competes in the women’s 100-meter hurdles during the Hornet Invite on March 22. She finished fifth in the 400-meter dash. 


TRACK STUMBLES IN LA JOLLA 


By Josh Leeper 


The Sacramento State men’s and women’s track 
teams finished third and fifth respectively at the Cal- 
Nevada Championships in La Jolla, Calif., on Satur- 
day. The men finished with 79.5 points and the women 
tallied 74 points. 

Senior middle-distance runner Nathanael Litwiller 
led a strong showing for the men’s team, finishing first 
in the 800-meter dash with a time of 1:51.10, fifty-two 
hundredths of a second faster than Jared Senese of UC 
San Diego. 

Junior sprinter Caprice Powell finished first in the 
100-meter dash with a time of 11.90 seconds, narrow- 
ly defeating Kayla Goosby of Long Beach St., who 
finished the race in 11.97 seconds. 

That same race would prove costly for the women’s 
team. 


Senior sprinter Morgan Pope suffered a strained 
hamstring, re-aggravating a strain she sustained in 
practice a week earlier. Pope was unable to finish the 
race. 

“It’s definitely unfortunate and I’m devastated,” 
Pope said. “I was crying like a baby on the ground.” 

Early reports from the Hornets’ head trainer Joe 
Ramos show no signs of tearing or a pulled muscle, 
which means Pope can get back on the field sooner. 

“It’s much better news than I originally thought I’d 
get,” Pope said. “If it’s just a strain, I will still be able 
to compete this year.” 

The rough day continued for the women. Sophomore 
hurdler Devin Collins finished fifth in the 400-meter 
dash, with a time of 61.58 seconds. Amanda Garcia 
placed-seventh in the 800 meters, finishing the race in 
ZERO: 


Despite the struggles, the women: had some bright 
spots. Junior sprinter Dominique Whittington finished 
second in the 400-meter dash with a time of 54.92 sec- 
onds. Kristen Robinson continued a strong freshman 
campaign, finishing third in the 100-meter dash with a 
time of 14.01 seconds. 

The relay teams also finished strong for the women. 
The 4x100 relay group came in second place with a 
time of 46.52 seconds. The 4x400 squad placed third, 


‘finishing the race in 3:44.00. 


On the men’s side, sophomore hurdler Casey Wheel- 
er finished third in the 400-meter hurdles, with a time 
of 53.46 seconds. Sophomore distance runner Andrew 
Azevedo finished third in the 1500 meters, with a time 
of 4:01.75. 

The relay teams for the men also placed well with 
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Junior outfielder Paige Martin takes one for her team 


By Clifton Jones 


If junior outfielder Paige Martin were to lead the 
team in one stat offensively this season, she had no 
idea that it would be getting hit by pitches. 

Martin ranks third in the NCAA with 0.57 hit by 
pitch per game average and ranks first in the Big 
Sky Conference. In 33 games, she has been hit by 
20 pitches, that mostly landed below the waist. 

But with the amount she has been hit, she said it 
was never her goal to go out and intentionally get 
hit by the pitch. 

“I expect to get a base hit, not get hit,” Martin 
said. “But I will take getting hit in order to get on 
base for my team.” 

Coming into last weekend’s games, Martin had a 
double digit margin over Southern Utah Universi- 
ty’s Madison Resley, who has been hit eight times. 
She also managed to break the school career hit by 
pitch record that was attained by former Hornet, 
Nicole Deatherage. 

Deatherage, who played at Sac State during the 
years of 2001-04, was a pitcher herself was ironi- 
cally hit 18 times in her career as a Hornet. 

At the beginning of the 2014 season, Martin’s 
unlucky streak of getting hit went pretty much un- 
noticed as she was left on base the majority of the 
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GOLF: Taylor puts in extra hours to improve his game 


CONTINUED, Bi 


8-of-9 top-15 finishes this season. Taylor said it 
was the extra practicing in the offseason that made 
the biggest difference. 

“This summer I just had a reality check,” Taylor 
said. “All the good players are leaving and some- 
one is going to need to step up and I’m going to be 
that guy to step up. I changed my complete prac- 
tice routine.” 

The summer was spent playing golf seven days 
a week for 12 hours each day. Taylor would get to 
Cameron Park Country Club at 6:30 a.m. and not 
leave until the sun went down. Extra practice as 
well as spending more time with his swing coach 
gave Taylor a newfound sense of confidence in his 
game. 

Head coach Chris Hall said he can notice the 
confidence Taylor now has in his game and feels 
the biggest changes he has made are in practice, 
which has transferred over to tournaments. 

“Confidence is one thing you can’t necessarily 
convince yourself of,” Hall said. “I think [Owen] 
is getting to a place where he has unconscious 
confidence all the time.” 

In addition to being confident, Taylor has made 
it a staple to move on from mistakes he has'made 
and use a quote to reinforce that anytime he needs 
a friendly reminder. 

‘“‘My number one phrase is to accept the result 
and move on, ‘you can’t do anything about it 
now,” Taylor said. 

According to Bates, Taylor considers himself a 


“zen” golfer and part of his success is being able 
to move on from mistakes. 

The Hornets have hit a rough patch of tourna- 
ments as of late, finishing sixth in the Sacramento 
State Invitational and placed 12th and 11th in the 
Fresno State Classic and the Lone Star Invitation- 
al, respectively. 

“It’s hard to see [the team] struggle, but in the 
end it’s an individual sport and all you can worry 
about is yourself,” Taylor said. “It’s pretty selfish 
of me to say that, but that’s the reality of the sport.” 

One of the things that has been stressed for the 
Hornets is going out and having fun in practice. 
The season is a long one and can weigh on the 
players, so taking time to enjoy golf is something 
Hall has been encouraging the players to do. 

“We are preparing a little different now than we 
were in the past,” Taylor said. “We are trying to 
make it a little bit more fun because it has been so 
gruejing lately. It has been nice to be able to enjoy 
golf a little bit more.” 

With two more tournaments approaching before 
the America Sky Championship at the end of the 
month, the Hornets still like their chances to make 
the postseason. 

“I think we were picked as the favorites to win 
our conference and | still like our chances,” Bates 
said. “We have all been playing pretty well, but 
we haven’t really put anything together in tourna- 
ments. In qualifying our scores are low, the low- 
est they have ever been in Sac State history coach 
[Hall] said. We just need to figure a way to do that 
in tournaments.” 





Courtesy OF Bos SoLorio- Hornet Sports 


Junior Owen Taylor placed second at the Lone Star Invitational in San Antonio, Texas. 





SOFTBALL: Martin gives her team opportunities to score runs 


CONTINUED, B1 


time. It was not until the first game against the 
University of North Dakota on Mar. 21 when 
head coach Lori Perez moved her to the second 
spot in the lineup. 

In 33 games, Martin has an on base percentage 


‘of .482, but in conference she has a .594. Get- 


ting on base often was one of the big reasons why 
Perez moved Martin up to the number two spot 
in the lineup. 

With a high on-base percentage Martin has the 


-chance to be left on base, but she said it never 


bothered her. 
“IT never thought me wearing a pitch was not 
worth it,” Martin said. “I have faith in my team- 


mates when the next time it happens, that they 
will bring me home.” 

With the recent move up in the lineup, Martin 
is now ahead of sophomore catcher Kortney So- 
lis. With runners on-base Solis is .255 (13-for-51) 
and with runners in scoring position is .345 (10- 
for-49), 

The move was a strategic by the coaching 
staff in order to. get the most out of what Martin 
brought to the plate. 

“We moved her up because she (Martin) gets 
on base- it does not matter if she gets a base hit, 
walk or hit by pitch,” Perez said. “She is a good 
table setter for us and she has other great intan- 
gibles that have her at the number two spot.” 

While Martin played in youth leagues growing 
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up, she had coaches that taught her how to take 
a pitch, 

Her old coaches would have her and her team- 
mates stand on home plate, they would toss pitch- 
es at her. The coaches would have her move in 
order to take the pitch somewhere other than the 
knee, ankle or rib. 

This season, the Vancouver, Wash. native said 
all the hit by pitches she has received have blend- 
ed together. 

“T have been hit in the ankle, the heel, the knee 
and my butt,” Martin said as she pointed out the 
spots that she was hit on her body. “The one that 
hurt the most this season was when I got hit in the 
hip against Southern Utah.” 

The pitch that hit Martin was a screwball that 


got away from Southern Utah’s pitcher Jordan 
Theurer. Instead of breaking back towards the 
plate the ball spun away landing directly on her 
hip. | 

Perez welcomes the idea of teams willing to 
pitch inside and the possibility of Martin getting 
hit intentionally. 

“If teams are willing to pitch and intention- 
ally hit Paige then go for it,” Perez said. “It will 
only have her more determined to come up and to 
make you pay for hitting her.” 

The more Martin is hit, the higher the risk of 
her getting injured, but for now she is all smiles 


and grimace as she stands on first base. 
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BASEBALL: Hornets to play GCU 


CONTINUED, Bi 


in the 3-1 victory. 

At the plate, catcher Humber- 
to Aranda leads Grand Canyon 
with a .382 overall batting av- 
erage. Outfielder David Walker 
leads the WAC in runs scored 
(30) and hits (42). 

Sac State has been solid in all 
aspects of the game lately and 
has really hit its stride. 

Freshman second baseman 
Brandon Hunley had a 15th in- 


~ ning walk-off single against 


Seattle U on Saturday and as of 


- Monday, is on a 12-game hitting 
- streak. 


The power for this team has 
been on display as Sac State 
have hit 18 home runs this sea- 
son. Four Hornets have double 
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TRACK: Hornets 
look to improve for 
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digit home run totals includ- 
ing Junior first baseman Rhys 
Hoskins (5), Hunley (5), senior 
center fielder David Del Grande 
(3) and senior third baseman 
Will Soto (2). 


not the same guys every day, 
it’s different guys and it doesn’t 
matter who it comes from,” 
Hoskins said. 


Friday at 6:30 p.m. in Phoenix. 


“One thing I love is that it’s 


The first game of the series is 


c 
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Outfielder David Del Grande singles to shortstop in 
the fourth inning against Seattle University. 


next competition 


CONTINUED, Bi 


the 4x100 meter squad placing 
third. They clocked in with a time 
of 41.39 seconds. The 4x400 squad 
also had a strong showing, finish- 
ing second with a time of 3:19.49 
seconds. 

The men’s team didn’t go with- 
out struggles this weekend either. 
Wheeler placed eighth in the 


110-meter hurdles, with a time of 
15.10 seconds. Freshman middle 
distance runner Blake Maule fin- 
ished 15th in the men’s 1500 me- 
ters, with a time of 4:21.71 min- 
utes. 

The Hornets are back on the 
track April 10-12, serving as hosts 
for the Mondo Mid-Major Chal- 
lenge. 





PREPARATION: Golfers still 
competing to make travel team 





CONTINUED, Bi 


throughout the season when 
choosing who gets to travel for the 
final tournament. 

Senior Tiffany Nichols has 
qualified for each tournament this 
season, where she has recorded 
four top-30 finishes for the Hor- 
nets. Although, her current overall 
stroke average compared to last 


season is up by a full stroke going 


- from 77.19 to 78.38. 


“Qualifying (to travel) in itself 
can be tougher than qualifying for 
a tournament, because once you’re 


_ there, you’re there,” Nichols said. 


In the Red Rocks Invitational in 


~ March, Nichols’ mom purchased 


plane tickets before knowing if the 
senior was going, which made it a 


_ little stressful. 


“You really have to prove your- 
self out there (during practice), 
and go shoot some good scores,” 
Nichols said. “It’s a lot of pressure 


- on you.” 


le 


Sutherland has credited Sagee 


_ We understand 


Palavivatana as the most competi- 
tive and hardest working athlete 
on the team. In the last couple of 
tournaments she displayed scat- 
tered scores, but her work ethic 
and positive approach has earned 
her a spot in the top-5., 

Palavivatana is one of the cen- 
ter pieces of the Hornets squad 
according to Sutherland, and the 
team’s success is contingent on 
how well she performs on the 
course. The junior’s only top-5 
finish this season came when Sac 
State won its tournament in Ha- 
wail. 

“[’m more concerned with the 
girls that I don’t take, particularly 
this year where they won’t be se- 
niors,” Sutherland said. “I want to 
make sure they understand that it 


isn’t something personal against 


them.” 

Sutherland will sit down with 
them and discuss his decision, 
and he said it does get emotional 
at times for the women that do not 
make the cut. He said it is the most 


stressful thing he has to deal with 
as a coach. 

“I try to be honest with them, 
tell them the reasoning behind the 
decision and particularly in this 
year, where it’s so close amongst 
our No. 5 and 6 players,” Suther- 
land said. 

In those situations he hopes one 
of the golfers will edge out her 
competition in practice to make 
the choice more clear-cut, but that 
was not the case at all this season. 
The competition between Bodnar 
and Sande has been equal during 
practice and tournaments. 

“I think we’re going to win the 
tournament this year,” Sutherland 
said. “I think we have a real strong 
team and (they) certainly have so 
much experience this year. I just 
feel like this is a special group.” 

The Hornets will take the course 
for their final scheduled tourna- 
ment of the season on April 21 
in Chandler, Ariz., looking to ad- 
vance from the Big Sky Champi- 
onship to the NCAA Tournament. 


@statehornet 
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J’Lissabeth Faughn is the coordinator of the Pride Center, Multicultural Center and the Women’s resource Center. (In dress) 


FINDING HER IDENTITY 


By Wendy Aguilar 


With the biblical name John means a gracious gift of God and the name 
Elizabeth means oath of God, that is what J’Lissabeth Faughn believes she 
is; a gift. 

Faughn was born perceived to be male and was given the name John but 
when she later identified herself with being transsexual, Faughn asked her 
mother what she would have been named if she was born perceived to be 
female. Faughn’s mother picked Elissabeth. 

Faughn took on the name of John Elissabeth, but over the years her stu- 
dents combined John and Elissabeth creating her name J’Lissabeth. 

Now, Faughn is the Director of the Multi-Cultural Center, PRIDE and 
Women’s Resource Center at Sac State and she is also transgender. Faughn 
said she believes that she is a gift from God who has been given a voice. 

“T fully believe that my identity is a gift from God, Allaha, Buddha or what- 
ever,” Faughn said. 

Faughn said that growing up, she always loved to do activities considered 
to be gender specific to boys such as football. However, Faughn said she also 
had an interest in women’s clothing and fashion. 

When Faughn was 14 she came out as gay, but said that identification never 
felt right to her because she never connected with the gay male culture. In 
college, Faughn said that a fraternity brother suggested she was bisexual, but 


she was not ready to be affectionate with anyone. 


“T wasn’t interested in being intimate with someone because I wasn’t com- 


fortable with myself,” Faughn said. 


In the late 1990s during graduate school, Faughn realized that her identity 
was about her gender and came out as transgender after finally getting the ah- 


ha! feeling of finally realizing who she is. 


Faughn’s mother was an educator and her father fought in World War II, 
Korea and Vietnam, but she said that they were accepting of her which is not 
always the case for transsexuals. 

While Faughn received support from her parents and many friends, she 
said she lost a lot of people because of her identity. 

Faughn has not always been met with tolerance and kindness, in fact she 
said she has been attacked mentally, emotionally and physically. 

Faughn said she was once attacked with a crowbar in a parking lot in St. 
Louis and spent three days in the hospital. Although she reported the attack, 
the assailants were never found. 

She said she also found oppression and discrimination in the workplace. 

Faughn became a member of the Sac State campus in July 2013 after com- 
ing from an extensive background in student affairs at other universities. 
Faughn worked as a coordinator for the LGBTQ centers at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, the University of Missouri and UC Berkeley. 

Faughn’s identity was talked about in the workplace and she said people 
even stopped communicating with her, responding to emails and would leave 
notes on her car. 

“My identity was getting in the way of me doing my job,” Faughn said. “I 
knew for my sake and the sake of the center that I had to leave.” 

Once she came to Sac State, she has never felt oppressed on campus. 

“The minute I accepted the position, students started emailing me with sup- 
port for being someone who is visible,” Faughn said. 

Sac State student and Multi-Cultural Center employee Gaby Bermudez 
said that Faughn has brought collaboration between the centers on campus 
regardless of a student’s sexuality. 
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ommunication major follows her 
competitive dream of riding horses 


By Alex Hernandez 


Senior Communication Studies 
major Lisa Hamrick spends her 
free time following her passion 
riding horses at a competitive level 
like the ones at the Gold—n-Grand 
horse show in Rancho Murieta. 

But competitors are not jumping 
over fences or running at lightning 
speeds. Instead, it is the connec- 
tion between Hamrick and her 
horse Ranger, and how they work 
together. 

Hamrick is competing in Trail, 
a western riding event with origins 
in ranching. Riders and their hors- 
es work through a series of obsta- 
cles and patterns meant to simulate 
the trails a cowboy would encoun- 
ter in the American West. There 
is no tine limit, so Hamrick and 
Ranger take their time and strive 
for grace, finesse and poise as they 
go through the patterns. 

They are judged on three things 
including accuracy, control and 
manner of execution. In order to 
succeed in the event, both Ham- 
rick and Ranger must trust each 
other enough to work through the 
course together. 


As they go through the patterns, 
Hamrick and Ranger begin to 
work as a unit. Their movements 
appear to happen effortlessly, and 
Ranger’s’ strides transform from 
giant and clunky, to a dainty and 
graceful gait. 

Hamrick said that her and Rang- 
er’s ability to connect and work 
together comes from spending as 
much time together practicing. 

“When we master something 
it really helps and reinforces the 
bond we have because it promotes 
more trust. I felt safe with him and 
he did with me,” Hamrick said. 
“Every time I ride him, | learn 
something new. Every show and 
every time I hangout with him, I 
am constantly learning more and 
more about him; what he likes and 
doesn’t like.” 

That connection is what made 
her fall in love with competing in 
western riding. | 

“The most rewarding thing 
is having a connection with the 
horse,” Hamrick said. “Horses 
are 1,200 pounds and they can 
very easily have different ideas 
than the rider, but there is nothing 
more therapeutic than getting on 
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Lisa Hamrick takes her horse Ranger out for a morning 
warmup before her competition. 


Western Pleasure at the American 
Paint Horse World Show. 
Hamrick’s mother, Tina Ham- 
rick, said her success in competing 
has given her daughter passion and 
confidence to do well in life. 
“Lisa thrives off competing. It’s 


your horse and not having a worry 
about anything else that is going 
on in the world.” 

Hamrick has been competing 
since 2006, when she took two 
years off college to travel across 
the western U.S. to compete and 
won the 2008 Reserve World 
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By Steven Senn 


Sacramento’s Lavender Heights, centering around 20th and K 
Streets in midtown, owes its name to the high number of gay 
owned residences and businesses located in the neighborhood. 
And right at the heart of the neighborhood stands perhaps one 
of the greatest congregators of like-minded people outside of 
houses of worship and sporting arenas: the bar. In this case, 
gay-owned and operated bars. 


The Depot 
2001 K Street 
Sacramento 


The Depot is a great cor- 
ner bar located right at 
ground zero of the gay 
district. It’s got a friendly 
neighborhood vibe and 
offers reasonably priced, 
strong drinks and a pret- 
ty decent happy hour. 
There’s a front bar and 
a back bar, and a couple 
pool tables and a high rise 
DJ booth in between. It’s touted as a video bar and there are 
quite a few television screens throughout the bar showing 
anything from music videos to funny YouTube videos. The 
back bar is usually a mecca for the cigarette-smoking crowd 
because of its open-air patio design. It’s the place to be on a 
hot summer evening when the ceiling fans are turned up to full 
speed and the patio misters are turned on. Expect some great 
people watching as it’s located directly across the street from 
both the trendy, other-side-of-the-tracks hangout, LowBrau, 
and the original gay nightclub, Faces. ; 
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The Depot bar located on 
the corner of K Street. 


eS erase | CBadlands 

‘S371 «©2003 K Street 

Sacramento ° 

After predrinking at The Des 

pot, pop next door to Badlands 

to do some dancing. This club 

achieves a San Francisco feel 

by maximizing its relatively 

small space without feel 

ing cramped. There are fouf 
bars, so ordering a drink 

isn’t a problem even on the 

busy nights. The dance floor 
can get overcrowded on the 

busier nights but the 30-foot ceiling above it prevents it from 

feeling claustrophobic. Don’t forget to look up and gaze into 

the gigantic, mirrored disco ball hanging from the ceiling high 

above. Drink rails surround the dance floor, providing a cone 

venient place to set your drink, or to stand and take a breather 
between songs. Upstairs from the dance floor, there is a mez- 

zanine level that looks down onto the dance floor and offers a 

great place to people-watch and rest your tired-from-dancing 
legs. There is a good chance you will see shirtless men in their 
underwear and a drag queen or two, so keep an open mind and 

have fun. There are drink specials every night but expect to 

pay a cover charge on the weekends unless you arrive early. . | 
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Badlands club offers a 
San Francisco club feel. 


The Mercantile Saloon 
1928 L Street 
Sacramento 


When it comes to dive 
bars, the “Merc” makes 
many best-of lists due to 
its softly lit interior, great 
bartenders, and cheap, 
heavily poured drinks. So 
it’s mainly because of the 
cheap booze, but it also 
has a nice, covered patio: 
a must-have for many 
bar goers when the sun | 
starts doing its thing in the hot summer months. Some pa- 
trons probably don’t even know they are in a gay bar, as its 
gay-to-straight ratio seems to have shifted to about 50-50 as 
word gets out that the Merc has no idea how to pour a weak 
drink and that drink prices are seemingly from the early 80s, 
Did I mention cheap drinks? Located right on the outskirts of 
Lavender Heights, the Merc’s clientele is representative of the 
diverse midtown Sacramento neighborhood it is in. It’s a great 
place to go after a long day on campus and play a few games 
of pool. Whatever the case, the Merc is worth checking out.” 
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Mercantile Saloon located 
on L Street. 





Looking for the magenta mustache on Saturday nights | 


By Elizabeth DeCicco 


On a typical Saturday night, 
those wandering Sacramento 
may notice pub crawlers car- 
pooling in an ordinary four- 
door car customized with a 
fuzzy, magenta mustache on its 
grille. 

The giant mustache belongs 
to Lyft, a safe and friendly 24/7 
ride-sharing service that em- 
phasizes the meaning of com- 
munity. This savvy new service 
is not a hoax, but simply “your 
friend with a car” that costs rel- 
atively less than a taxi cab fare. 


On its free smartphone app, 
pressing the “request lyft” but- 
ton immediately matches the 
passenger with a nearby driver. 
Upon the ride, the app shows a 
photo of the driver and their car. 

After the ride, passengers and 
drivers evaluate each other. The 
app automatically processes 
payment from the passenger’s 
saved credit card, with no cash 
necessary. 

Lyft provides more just than 
a ride, though. While taking 
a Lyft ride, passengers are en- 
couraged to sit in the front seat. 
Lyft intends to change transpor- 


tation with enjoyable conver- 
sations while sharing stories, 
laughter and sometimes a “ra- 
dio sing-a-long.” | 
Based in San Francisco, Lyft 
was founded by John Zimmer 
and Logan Green. It originated 
from the ridesharing service 
Zimride that matches drivers, 
who have empty seats, with 
passengers who are traveling to 
the same destination. In 2012, 
Lyft was released as the more 
convenient, faster version of 
Zimride. 
Since opening last Novem- 
ber, Lyft has aimed to market its 


rising service in the Sacramento 
region, and has also been apply- 
ing to venues that would pro- 
vide the service to customers. 

“There is currently more de- 
mand for drivers than passen- 
gers,” said Michelle Bachem, 
senior business management 
major and marketing manager 
for Lyft. 

Lyft only hires community- 
oriented, congenial drivers- 
who are “normal folks’- not 
taxicab drivers with an austere 
personality, Bachem said. 

“The drivers are very person- 
able. Taxi cab drivers don’t re- 
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Lyft is a safe and friendly 24/7 ride-sharing service. 


late to you and they’re focused 
on their jobs,” said junior com- 
puter science major Lathsamy 
Vongsavanh, who uses Lyft of- 
ten. “Drivers converse with you 
and have fun with you.” 


Drivers must be 23 years old, 
have a four-door car in good 
working condition and own an 
iPhone or Android. They» must 


= 
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RIDER: Learning to 
become a better person 
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in her spirit now and will always 
be a part of her,” she said. “I can’t 
imagine her without a horse in her 
life now.” 

Now, after returning to school, 
she is in her final semester at Sac- 
ramento State and focusing on 
connecting with Ranger and hav- 
ing fun. 

“This year is all about having 
fun. I am a graduating senior, 
school is my priority,” Hamrick 
said. “I am more happy with hav- 
ing a good solid ride, than how 
the judge places me. I just want 
Ranger to be a good boy, and have 
fun.” 

Ranger and Hamrick have only 
been riding together for about a 
year, but Hamrick says she knew 
right away that they would pair 
well together. 

“T think our personalities mesh 
well together. We think about the 
same things and even get annoyed 
by the same things. He doesn’t 
like if someone cusses off and 
neither do I; he hates walking in 
the rain and so do I,” Hamrick 
said. “We have a lot of the same 
personality and it is kind of weird. 
Every time I walk to his stall he 
comes up to me says ‘hello’ in his 
own way.” 

Kristin 


Brock, |Hamrick’s 


coach, said her student and the 
horse’s similarities are uncanny. 
Both came to her shy and timid, 
but Brock has seen them both be- 
come more confident and outgo- 
ing by riding together. 

Spending time riding with 
Ranger also helps Hamrick re- 
charge and get through hard times 


“Riding is definitely very 
therapeutic. It’s just you and the 
horse, nothing else,” Hamrick 
said. “When I had to put my first 
horse down last week, I went out 
and rode Ranger and he made the 
whole day easier. Even just walk- 
ing with them, the movement be- 
low you it just takes a weight off 
your shoulders.” 

Hamrick says the lessons she 
learns through competing will 
stay with her outside of trail. 

“Riding has made me a very 
compassionate person towards 
animals, but it has also taught me 
how to push myself and become 
more confident,” Hamrick said. 
“Even if you are not having the 
best show, you should still act 
confident. It will show through to 
the judge and you will be placed 
higher. I try to remember that in 
everyday life too, that it is much 
easier to be happy.” 
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have a friendly personality, be 
community-oriented and enjoy 
meeting new people. 

“The drivers always give 
their passengers a fist pump 
at the end of the ride,” said 
freshman biology major Taylor 
Hallera who frequently uses 
Lyft. 

Lyft also focuses on making 
their service an entertaining 
and lively experience. 

“Drivers also decorate their 
car interior with a theme,” 
Hallera said. “One was space 
Lyft and another was party 
Lyft, with red solo cups ev- 


erywhere. It was definitely a 
party.” 

Employed Lyft drivers must 
pass a phone screen interview, 
in-person meeting, background 
check and DMV record check. 

“The drivers are super com- 
fortable to be with,” said senior 
public relations major Brittany 
Post. 

Post is an active Lyft rider 
and uses the service three to 
four times a week, either to 
travel to work or school and 
avoid traffic, or to enjoy the 
downtown area with friends. 

Post has also used the ride- 
sharing service, Uber, that is 
also cheaper than taking a taxi 


cab. But she prefers Lyft be- 
cause Uber is mainly a limou- 
sine service operated by more 
professional drivers. 

“What’s unique about Lyft 
drivers is they remember their 
passengers and their names, 
if they ever give them a ride 
again in the future,” Post said. 

The service covers the Sacra- 
mento region, including North 
Highlands, Citrus Heights, 
Roseville, Elk Grove and West 
Sacramento, with downtown 
and East Sacramento being its 
hotspots. Compared to a $4 
per-mile taxi rate, Lyft costs 
$2.50 per mile. 

Lyft also operates in Silicon 


PRIDE: A role model and leader 
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“Faughn is a role model,” Bermudez said. “She’s 


gender) woman in a leadership position sym- 


bolically means a lot to people especially be- 


here and she’s working for the university. And she’s 


working for our students and you don’t have to be 
(transgender) to look up to her and see her as a role 
model and to be inspired by what she does.” 
Multi-Cultural Center Program Coordinator Jes- 
sica Castellon has also seen the increase of partner- 
ship between the centers and the departments on 
campus and also the impact that Faughn has made 


on others. 


“Seeing a person who identifies as a (trans- 
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cause there are a lot of trans students on our 


able to look at the world from this marginal- 


campus,” Castellon said. “Being able to see 
someone in a position of power, folks find 
a sense of comfort with someone they can 
identify with and that goes across identities 
because as a queer-trans woman, (Faughn) is 


ized place, but still be empowered by it and 


Women's 
Health 
Specialists 


thus empowers everyone else from it.” 
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birth control, pregnancy tests, HIV testing, 
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Valley, Los Angeles, San Di- 
ego, Seattle, Phoenix, San An- 
tonio, and many other major 
cities across the nation. 

The company has promoted 
many of its excellent offers to 
potential riders. When users 
sign up, their first two rides 
are free for the following two 
weeks. Otherwise, using the 
code, SACTOWN25, allows 
first-time riders a free ride. 

During evening happy hour, 
rides are discounted up to 50 
percent, and those who invite 
friends to sign up receive a $25 
credit towards their next lift. 
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